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and /it possesses a perfect sanction, that is to say a
definite evil is denounced against those who break it.
The' second is set to states, and in a lesser degree to
individuals also, by the general opinion of civilized
nations; and some of its rules have perfect sanctions,
while as regards others the sanctions are imperfect, that
is to say, though evil is likely to follow from disobedience
to them, we cannot tell beforehand what it will be or
who will inflict it. The third is set to individuals by the
general opinion of the society in which they live, and
possess only imperfect sanctions. We do not deny, but
on the contrary we expressly affirm, that force has im-
portant functions to perform in securing obedience to
Municipal Law. For ages to come it will be necessary ;
but since in progressive communities the need of it
grows even less and less, we decline to say with Austin
that it is the essential element in juridical conceptions,
and that a rule of conduct which cannot be enforced
sooner or later by external compulsion is improperly
termed a law.

We are now in a position to apply the foregoing
considerations to Mr Justice Stephen's criticisms of Inter-
national Law. He has no very high opinion of it as a
system, but his quarrel is far more with the name than
with the thing. The expression International Law is, he
argues, inexact, ambiguous and misleading, because it is
applied to a variety of rules and principles, some of which
are not lawy while the remainder are not international.
"When it is applied to principles and rules prevailing
between independent nations, the word 'law' conveys a
false idea, because the principles and rules referred to are
not and cannot be enforced by any common superior upon
the nations tQ the conduct to which they apply. When